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Bullets Don’t Got No Name: 
Consequences of Fear in the Ghetto 



ABSTRACT 

To understand the impact of high-poverty neighborhoods on families, we collected data from 
participants at the Boston site of HUD’s Moving To Opportunity (MTO) demonstration. MTO 
randomly assigned housing vouchers to applicants living in high-poverty public housing projects. The 
vouchers allowed families to move to private apartments, typically in lower-poverty neighborhoods. 
This paper reports the results of our qualitative fieldwork which included observation of the operation 
of MTO in Boston and in-depth interviews with participants. This qualitative work had a profound 
impact on our MTO research. First, it caused us to refocus our quantitative data collection on a 
substantially different set of outcomes, primarily in the domains of safety and health. In our subsequent 
quantitative work, we found the largest program effects in the domains suggested by the qualitative 
interviews. Second, our qualitative work led us to develop an overall conceptual framework for 
thinking about the impacts of high-poverty neighborhoods on families and the ways in .which moves to 
lower poverty neighborhoods might affect these families. We observed that fear of random violence 
appears to cause parents in ghetto families to focus a substantial portion of their daily routine on 
keeping their children safe. In later quantitative research, we confirmed that parental monitoring 
intensity was reduced among families offered housing vouchers. We further hypothesized that the need 
to live life on the watch may have broad implications for the future prospects of these families - 
including potential impacts on children’s development and on the mothers’ ability to engage in activities 
that would lead them to become economically self-sufficient, although sufficient data to assess this 
hypothesis are not yet available. Third, our fieldwork gave us a deeper understanding of the 
institutional details of the MTO program. This understanding has helped us to make judgements 
concerning the external validity of our MTO findings, and has prevented us from making some 
significant errors in interpreting our quantitative results. Fourth, by listening to MTO families talk about 
their lives, we learned a series of lessons that have important implications for housing policy. For many 
of the things we learned, it is hard to imagine any other data collection strategy that would have led us 
to these insights. 
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1. Introduction 

Since 1995 we have been studying the Boston site of a federal demonstration program known 
as Moving to Opportunity (MTO). MTO provides families living in high-poverty public housing 
projects with rent subsidy vouchers to help them move into private market apartments, often in 
substantially better neighborhoods. Studying families participating in housing mobility programs such as 
MTO offers the opportunity to evaluate how a marked change in neighborhood circumstances affects 
low-income families. In general, however, it is difficult to identify the impact of residential 
neighborhoods on families, because families choose where they live. Thus, families living in different 
neighborhoods typically differ in unmeasurable ways, and it is impossible to isolate the impacts of 
neighborhoods from the impacts of these unmeasurable family characteristics. MTO addresses this 
concern directly because its subsidies are administered through a random lottery in which a limited 
number of housing vouchers are offered to some families and not to others. The resulting random 
differences in residential location among otherwise similar families can be used analyze the causal effect 
of residential location on subsequent outcomes of participating family members by comparing the 
outcomes of those offered vouchers through the lottery to those in the lottery who are not offered 
vouchers. 

As part of our research on MTO, we conducted both qualitative and quantitative analyses. Our 
qualitative work included direct observation of the operation of the MTO program in Boston and in- 
depth interviews with program participants. Our main quantitative work consisted of the design and 
analysis of a survey of MTO-Boston families (administered both to families in the treatment groups 
offered vouchers through the lottery and to those in the control groups who were not offered vouchers) 
implemented about two years after program enrollment and analyses of administrative data on 
employment and welfare receipt. 

Our qualitative fieldwork had a profound impact on our MTO research. First, it caused us to 
refocus our quantitative data collection strategy on a substantially different set of outcomes. In 
particular, our original research design concentrated on the outcomes most familiar to labor economists: 
the earnings and job training patterns of MTO parents and the school experiences of MTO children. 

Our qualitative interviews led us to believe that MTO was producing substantial utility gains for 
treatment group families, but primarily in domains such as safety and health that were not included in our 
original data collection plan. In our subsequent quantitative work (see Katz, Kling, and Liebman, 

2001), we found the largest program effects in the domains suggested by the qualitative interviews; 
MTO appears to have had important impacts on safety, child behavior, and health, but no effects on 
adult earnings or welfare usage. 

Second, our qualitative fieldwork led us to develop an overall conceptual framework for 
thinking about the mechanisms through which changes in outcomes from moves out of high-poverty 
areas might occur. Our conversations with MTO families were dominated by their powerful 
descriptions of their fear that their children would become the victims of violence if they remained in the 
high-poverty housing projects. For the most part, MTO families did not conceive of crime in the ghetto 
as directed purposefully at them, as with the theft of a purse at knife point Rather, they were 
bystanders to the fray, terrified that a stray bullet might find their child This fear appeared to be having 
a significant impact on the overall all sense of well-being of these mothers, and it was so deep-seated 
that their entire daily routine was focused on keeping their children safe. They appear to be 
experiencing an extreme form of the neighborhood poverty that has been associated with the distinct 
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family protection and child monitoring strategies studied in other research that focus on inner-city 
families, such as that reviewed by Jarrett (1997) and Furstenburg et al. (1999). We hypothesized that 
the need to live life on the watch may have broad implications for the future prospects of these families 
- including potential impacts on children’s development and also on the education and employment of 
their mothers. 

Third, our fieldwork has given us a deep understanding of the institutional details of the MTO 
program. This understanding has helped us to make judgements regarding the external validity of our 
MTO findings, particularly regarding the relevance of our results to the regular Section 8 program. In 
addition, this understanding has prevented us from making some significant errors in interpreting our 
quantitative results. 

Fourth, by listening to MTO families talk about their lives, we learned a series of lessons that 
have important implications for housing policy. For many of the things we learned, it is hard to imagine 
any other data collection strategy that would have led us to these insights. 

This paper is structured so as to illustrate each of the four contributions of our qualitative field 
work to our overall research program. We begin by providing background in section 2 on the MTO 
program and in section 3 on our qualitative and quantitative research methods. Section 4 describes our 
main findings from our qualitative work. It is followed in section 5 with a summary of previously 
reported quantitative findings that were motivated by this work as well as with new quantitative results 
that are relevant for evaluating our hypotheses regarding the mechanisms through which ghetto violence 
impacts families. Section 6 illustrates the ways in which the knowledge of institutional details of the 
program obtained from our field work has affected our interpretation of our quantitative results. Section 
7 describes other lessons we learned from listening to MTO families. In section 8, we conclude by 
discussing some implications of our findings as well as some general lessons regarding the integration of 
qualitative and quantitative methods that we have drawn from this research experience. 

2. Background 

In the MTO program, families are chosen by lottery from a waiting list of eligible families who 
applied for the program. Families are eligible for participation if they have children and currently reside 
in public housing or project-based Section 8 assisted housing in a neighborhood with a high 
concentration of poverty (i.e., a census tract in which more than 40 percent of families had incomes 
below the poverty line in 1990). Five cities are included in the demonstration: Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and New York. 

In 1994, interested eligible families responded to local outreach efforts and placed their names 
on a waiting list. Between October 1994 and July 1998, each site began to draw names from their 
waiting lists. On average about twenty families per month were enrolled in the MTO program at each 
site. After verification of program eligibility and completion of a baseline survey, each family was 
randomly assigned to one of three program groups: the Experimental group, the Section 8 Comparison 
group, and the Control group. Families in the Experimental group receive a Section 8 certificate or 
voucher that can be used only in a Census tract where the 1990 poverty rate was less than 10 percent. 
These families also receive some counseling assistance from a local non-profit organization to help them 
find a new apartment and to help them adjust to the new neighborhood Families in the Section 8 
Comparison group receive a geographically unrestricted Section 8 certificate or voucher, and no 
counseling assistance. Families in the Control group do not receive a Section 8 certificate or voucher, 
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although they do continue to receive their project-based assistance; MTO enrolled 4600 families 
across the five sites from 1994 to 1998. Families in the Experimental and Section 8 Comparison 
groups were given four to six months (depending on the site) to submit an approval request for an 
apartment that they would like to lease. Forty-eight percent of families in the Experimental group 
signed a lease for a new unit, while 62 percent of those in the Section 8 Comparison group eventually 
leased a new apartment through MTO. 

As shown in Table 1, the majority of MTO families are headed by a single mother who is a 
member of a racial or ethnic minority. In Boston, 37 percent of families are black, 46 percent are 
Flispanic, and the remainder are largely white or Asian. These mothers are typically not working and 
are receiving public assistance. Families generally have between one and three children, and more than 
half have at least one child who is less than six years of age. 

Before beginning our MTO research, we were aware of the experiences of similar families 
involved in the oldest and most well-known housing mobility demonstration, the Gautreaux program in 
Chicago — which began helping families move in 1976. The first comprehensive report on the program 
was completed in 1979 (Peroff et al. 1979). More than one-third of Gautreaux families reported that 
the most important reason for wanting to move was to be near better schools. Roughly a quarter of 
families cited desire for better quality housing, and slightly fewer wanted to live in an area with less 
crime. Researchers from Northwestern University have since presented evidence suggesting that 
parents and children who moved to suburban areas had significantly improved employment and 
educational outcomes than similar families who remained in distressed central city neighborhoods 
(Rosenbaum 1995), though the small sample sizes and high rates of attrition in these studies have led 
some to question the validity of the findings. 

As we began to study MTO, we quickly realized that the priorities of public housing residents in 
high-poverty areas had changed by the mid-1990s; fear of crime is now at the top of the list. Each 
MTO family’s head of household filled out a questionnaire upon enrolling in the program. Selected 
results from this baseline survey are reported in Table 1. About half of MTO families (including those in 
Chicago and Boston) reported that the most important reason they want to move is “to get away from 
drugs and gangs,” and another twenty- five percent cited this crime category as a the second most 
important reason to move. Only thirteen percent now report that their most important motivation for 
moving is to send their children to better schools. The shift in motivation is not totally surprising, given 
the rise in urban crime through the early 1 990s, especially among minority youth. 1 Particularly, 
alarming is the shocking number of episodes of reported physical harm inflicted on family members 
through criminal activity. One quarter of household heads responded that someone who lives with them 
had been assaulted, beaten, stabbed, or shot within the past six months. An additional twenty-five 
percent reported that someone had tried to break into their home, or that someone who lives with them 
had been threatened with a knife or a gun or had their purse or jewelry snatched in the past six months. 
These victimization rates are about four times higher than those computed from a recent national survey 



1 From 1973-1992, for instance, the rate of violent victimizations of black males aged 12 to 24 increased 
about twenty-five percent. The rate at which black males ages 14 to 17 committed murder more than quadrupled from 
1985 to 1992, with most blacks killing other blacks (see Dilulio 1996). But, it should be noted, crime rates in the MTO 
cities, including Boston, have fallen substantially since the early 1990s with noticeable improvements in safety in 
many of the public housing projects. 
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of public housing households in family developments. 2 Even if the victimization rates reported by MTO 
families are somewhat overstated, it is clear from our MTO fieldwork that fear of crime is ubiquitous. 3 

3. Methods 

Our use of qualitative and quantitative research methods has been sequential and iterative. 4 We 
began by analyzing the baseline survey data of all enrollees of the MTO program, examining their 
reasons for wanting to move, their connections to their neighborhoods, their current employment, and 
related issues. We then undertook qualitative field work with three goals in mind First, we wanted to 
understand the institutional details of the intervention, both in order to document the key elements of the 
program that would need to be implemented in order to replicate MTO in other places and to aid us in 
interpreting our quantitative results. Second, we hoped to iurther explore issues, such as the 
importance of drugs and gangs, highlighted in the baseline survey and previous literature (e.g., Canada 
1995). Third, we wanted to listen carefully to the stories of MTO families in order to develop new 
themes for our research that we had not anticipated in advance. 



2 These statistics on MTO families are based on authors’ tabulations of MTO Baseline Survey data 
provided by HUD. Results from the national public housing survey are reported in Zelon et. al (1994). That study 
estimated an annual victimization rate for public housing households living in family developments of 27.6% (page 
1 5), which we divide by two for an estimate of over a six month period. 

3 The neighborhoods in which MTO families lived before entering the MTO program were specifically 
chosen because they had high poverty rates and there may have well been more crime in. these areas than in the 
average public housing development. Yet, there are several reasons why reported MTO victimization rates may 
overstate the true rates. Despite explicit instructions that the survey was being conducted by outside researchers 
and that the Boston Housing Authority would not receive copies of individual responses, our interviews revealed 
that many respondents assumed that their answers to the questions would influence their acceptance into the 
program — which may have encouraged them to over-report victimization. 

Another reason that the reported victimization rates may be too high is the common survey response 
phenomenon of “telescoping”, in which the respondent recalls that an event took place earlier than it actually did -- 
so that it falls with in reference period (in this case, within the past six months). In our in-depth interviews, we found 
that many incidents occurred outside of the reference period after we probed more thoroughly for the timing of the 
events. The MTO survey and the national public housing survey used similar questions, so we might expect this 
telescoping effect to be similar in the two surveys. However, the MTO questions were more detailed (six questions 
rather than two) which may have elicited a greater response. In addition, it is likely that the MTO respondents were 
more rushed in making their responses, which may have exacerbated the telescoping effect. As part of our 
observation of the MTO program, we answered the same victimization questions as the participants during a regular 
administration of the Baseline Survey. The questions in this Survey were read out loud by the administrator to a 
group of respondents, and were followed by the possible responses. The heads of households marked their 
responses on copies of the survey. The administrator moved the group through the survey quickly and 
respondents had little time to consider whether an incident actually took place “within the past six months” as the 
survey requested. In contrast, the national public housing survey was conducted with individuals over the 
telephone, and the interviewer would wait for the interviewee to respond. 

4 This research began in 1995, but we only later became aware of the methodological literature specifically 
addressing the relationship between qualitative and quantitative research (e.g. Sieber 1973; Greene, Caracelli, and 
Graham 1 989; Creswell 1994; Tashakkori and Teddlie 1998). Our approach to qualitative research itself was 
influenced by practitioners Deborah Belle at Boston University and Michael Piore at MIT, and especially by Weiss 
(1994). 
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3.1 Qualitative methods 

We have conducted our observation of the MTO site in Boston since September 1995. During 
that first year, we observed the function of the program — attending briefing sessions, survey 
administrations, and resource room workshops. We talked at length with Experimental group 
counselors and accompanied them on visits to participants’ homes. 

In this paper, we focus largely on qualitative data from twelve ninety-minute interviews with 
participants from both the Experimental and Section 8 Comparison groups. 5 The respondents were 
recruited from a random sample - stratified on race and ethnicity (Hispanic versus non-Hispanic black) 
and on whether they had successfully used their voucher to move through the MTO program. 6 Each 
family completed one interview during the second half of 1996. We had proposed to expand the 
qualitative component of our study to a larger sample of families to be interviewed multiple times over a 
three year period. This proposal was not accepted by HUD, apparently due to concern that these 
respondents would “bum out” and be less willing to participate in the fifth and tenth year evaluations 
that were HUD’s highest priority. 

Our interview technique, heavily influenced by Weiss (1994) was to ask open-ended questions 
that allowed the families to tell us their stories with as little intervention from us as possible. Our goal 
was to let the respondents steer the discussion to the topics that were most important to them. We 
used a prepared interview outline as a check list to make sure that all of our key areas of interest were 
covered in each interview, but did not ask a fixed set of questions to each respondent or cover the 
topics in any particular order (we always began by asking the respondent to describe her family’s move 
and to explain the family’s experience with the MTO program, pretending that we did not know 
anything about how the program worked). 



5 Interviews in English were completed by Kling and Liebman, while interviews in Spanish were completed 
by Liebman and Yvonne Gastulem, then a doctoral candidate in psychology. Although Kling and Liebman are not 
the same race or gender as those interviewed for the study, we felt it was important for the principal investigators of 
the study to be directly involved in the qualitative fieldwork, rather than relying on reports from research assistants. 

6 Specifically, we were provided with the contact information for 40 families equally split between the 
Experimental and Section 8 treatment groups. Within each group our list of potential interviewees consisted of six 
Hispanics movers, six black movers, 4 Hispanic non-movers, and 4 black non-movers. We randomly ordered the 
families within each race by treatment group by move status cell. Then we attempted to contact families within each 
cell in order until we had completed interviews with two Hispanic movers, two black movers, 1 Hispanic non-mover 
and 1 black non-mover in each of the two treatment groups for a total of 1 2 interviews. In total, we attempted to 
contact roughly twice as many families as we interviewed. Only one person declined to be interviewed. Thus, our 
success in reaching people was largely determined by whether we could obtain a valid phone number for them. It is 
possible therefore that the people we managed to interview were systematically different from the overall MTO 
population. However, we suspect that the bias from the non-response rate in our qualitative sample is trivial relative 
to the sampling variability that comes from having such a small sample of interviews. 

We excluded control group members from the sample because given our limited sample size we wanted to 
maximize the information we could collect per interview. Therefore, people who could tell us about their experience 
with the MTO program and about either successful moves to new neighborhoods or their reasons for not using the 
voucher to move were more valuable than people who could simply describe conditions in the origin neighborhood. 
Moreover, while in theory qualitative interviews with control group members could help us avoid confounding 
program impacts with changes that would have happened to the families over time even if they had not received 
housing vouchers from MTO, in practice with only a dozen interviews random variation in the characteristics of the 
families we happened to interview would render pointless any attempts to examine treatment-control differences. 
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These interviews were taped, transcribed, and analyzed by the authors according to their 
relevance to various themes. Respondents were paid $20 in appreciation for their time and effort Our 
methodology for analyzing the qualitative data was to identify themes from reading the complete set of 
transcripts and then to examine everything that any respondent had said about that theme. Some 
themes were specified prior to coding, such as neighborhood violence, housing quality and search, and 
contrasts between old and new neighborhoods. Other themes emerged during coding, such as safety of 
play areas and parental monitoring behavior. The quotations presented below are chosen as the most 
representative of the complete set of statements on each topics. During each interview discussed 
below, the participants chose aliases for themselves; to preserve confidentiality, we have used no actual 
names and some incidental details have been altered. 

3.2. Quantitative Methods. 

After completing our qualitative interviews, we developed a 45 -minute survey instrument which 
was the basis for our quantitative analysis. Beginning in June 1997, we interviewed household heads 
from the first 540 families randomly assigned to the MTO program in Boston, completing interviews 
with 520 household heads (for a response rate of 96 percent). These data are described further and 
have been analyzed extensively in Katz, Kling, and Liebman (2001). 

In general, a central issue in the study of the impact of residential location on individual 
outcomes is the selection problem arising from the likely systematic sorting of individuals among 
neighborhoods on the basis of important (unobserved) determinants of socioeconomic outcomes. The 
key to our analysis is that the offer of the subsidy is randomly assigned by lottery. Thus, the Control 
group is used to identify the average outcomes corresponding to the counterfactual state that would 
have occurred for individuals in the treatment group had they not been offered a rental subsidy through 
the lottery. 

The econometric methods we use to analyze the survey data are straightforward and are 
expressed below in a regression framework. Let Z be an indicator variable for being eligible for an 
MTO program voucher, or treatment group assignment. The coefficient 6 estimates a difference in 
outcomes between the treatment and control group that is known as the “Intent-To-Treat” (ITT) effect, 
and is an average of the causal effects including both those treatment group members who take-up the 
treatment and those who do not. This causal effect is captured by the ordinary least squares estimate of 
the coefficient 5 in a regression of the outcome (Y) as in equation (1), including controls for other 
characteristics (X) to improve the precision of the estimates. 7 

(1) Yj = Zjd +X*a + g 



7 The characteristics known prior to randomization (X) should have the same distribution within the 
treatment and control groups because they are statistically independent of group assignment. Thus, including them 
in this regression will not change the coefficient d (unless X happens to differ between groups due to the variability 
in a small sample). Xs may still be included to improve the precision of the treatment effect estimates, however, if 
they are related to Y and thereby reduce residual variation in the regression. For the empirical work in this paper, we 
use the same variables described in detail by Katz, Kling, and Liebman (2001) -- age, race, sex, marital status, family 
structure, disability, welfare receipt, education, employment, car ownership, mobility history, social contact, 
victimization, neighborhood poverty rate, child behavior variables, and child age, as well as additional indicators for 
whether the child was supervised after school and whether a parent supervised the child. 
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The ITT estimate tells us the impact of being offered the opportunity to move with a MTO voucher. 

We compute separate estimates for the Experimental versus Control group difference and the Section 
8 Comparison group versus Control group difference. For a policy design that would offer a similar 
voucher to a similar population, this parameter is directly of interest. 

In interpreting the results in this study, it is worth emphasizing that they reflect the overall impact 
of the program on the entire Experimental and Section 8 treatment groups, including those who did not 
move through the program. Under the plausible assumption that the program had little or no impact on 
those not moving with program subsidies, the impact on the program movers within the Experimental 
and Section 8 Comparison groups are substantially larger than the average differences between groups 
reported here. In this case, the simple mean differences in outcomes for the Experimental and Control 
groups should by inflated by a factor of 2.1 to produce the impact on program movers in the 
Experimental group (known as the impact of treatment on the treated). The reported estimates should 
analogously be inflated by 1.6 for the Section 8 Comparison group. 8 

4. Qualitative Evidence 

This section focuses on the evidence from our qualitative interviews that led us to refocus our 
quantitative work and to develop our conceptual framework for thinking about how MTO moves are 
likely to affect various outcomes. We met with families just starting to look for new apartments as part 
of our program observation process, and then conducted extended interviews with families who had 
already moved, and families who had tried to find a new apartment but did not succeed. Talking with 
these families allowed us to learn about daily life in their original neighborhoods — some of the poorest 
in Boston - as well as to hear about their experiences in their new neighborhoods. 

These interviews confirmed the finding from the baseline survey that fears about safety for 
children were the families’ top motivation for wanting to leave their origin neighborhoods, and further 
suggested that these fears may have important influences on adult behavior as well as on child 
outcomes. Families that moved out of public housing through the MTO program indicated that their 
fears and anxiety were substantially reduced, and that they experienced various benefits, such as safer 
places to play outside and increased involvement in the community. 

4.1. Sources of fear in public housing 

In our interview with a black woman named Mary Jones, the overriding importance of fear 
induced by her residence in public housing was immediately obvious. Ms. Jones had lived in a housing 
project for many years before moving to a subsidized unit outside of the project in 1992, and later to an 
apartment in the suburbs through MTO. At the beginning of our interview, we first asked how she had 
found out about the MTO program. 

The first time I heard about this program, it said Boston Housing. But I already had lived in 

Boston Housing before. It had got so bad with the crime scene, you know. Every time I 



8 

The adjustment factors to convert the simple mean differences of treatment and control groups into 
estimates of the treatment on the treated are the inverse of the program-move probabilities for each of the treatment 
groups. Katz, Kling, and Liebman (200 1 ) present a more formal analysis of the derivation of intent-to-treat and 
treatment- on -the -treated estimates. 
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looked out my window, there was dead bodies. So I didn’t want my kids to grow up in that 
atmosphere. Plus, it was overcrowded up there too. I had my boy and my girl, and only two 
bedrooms (my baby wasn’t bom yet). And I signed up for Section 8, but they said it would 
take, like, four years for me to be eligible for it. Anyway, so I walked the pavement, and I find 
another place. First it was kind of nice. A nice park up there. Walkin’ kids to the park and 
stuff. 

Then I don’t know what happened. A little boy got shot in the store. I took the kids to the 
park, and a girl said “That boy said he gonna be back in five minutes.” I say, “They say they’re 
coming back, we got to go.” And when we got back in the house, she came back and said 
they had shot the boy. We were standing right there where the boy had got shot at. So then, 
one night they had a drive by shooting. The kids had to jump on the floor. Even the baby, she 
was under two year old. And then my son was coming home from school the next day - and 
because they didn’t hit their target, they wanted to come back. I hear pow-pow-pow. My 
baby was laying on the bed sleepin’. It was like a quarter to two. And I knew my son was 
cornin’ round the comer. And I went outside and I didn’t see him. But the boy, he had got 
shot and he ran over to the store. They told me to call the police. I went in the hallway, and 
you could smell all the smoke and stuff. I thought the bullet had came through the window. I 
lived on the first floor, so you know I was really freakin’ out, right? And so then, my son, 
instead of him cornin’ down the street his usual way, he came down the street where the person 
who was shootin’ went up the street. And he like clashes between ‘em. And I said, “Oh my 
god, I got to move out of here.” And this wasn’t no better. You see, I thought the housing 
would be better if it wasn’t no Boston Housing, because Boston Housing is usually with the 
projects.” 



Our interpretation of her response is that the images of crime and distress in her previous 
neighborhoods were so strong that she felt the need to tell us about them immediately, when we asked 
our first general question about the MTO program. In her first sentence, she began to tell us that she 
had initially thought MTO was a program for families who wanted to move into the projects. But after 
bringing up “Boston Housing,” she began to immediately tell us the story that was most important in her 
mind — her horrifying experiences while living in the projects and then in a publicly subsidized building 
under private management -- and the images just poured out. 9 We interpret her description as imagery 



9 Later in our interview with Ms. Jones, we repeated the question, “How did you find out about MTO?” 
This time, she responded more directly. 

I first got a letter from Boston Housing. They was having a meeting. They gave us the location. And I 
threw it away, because I said, “I don’t want nothing else to do with Boston Housing.” So my neighbor say, 
“Why do you do that? They is talking about subsidies, and giving out certificates and vouchers and all 
that.” So I said, “Well, I guess I lost out, ‘cause I threw it in the trash.” So then, I went to the mailbox a 
couple of days later. It said, “Last chance.” I said, “Wow, I gonna get in on this, right.” 

This struck us as the response that she had initially begun to give in the first moments of the interview, before her 
response veered off into her description of the overpowering memories of life in Boston Housing. 
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that remained salient in her mind, and not literally as seeing death “every time” she looked out the 
window. Ms. Jones went on to tell us more about her children’s experiences. “They would see the 
dead bodies. And if they didn’t die on the scene, they would see the blood It was the older kids 
doing the shootin’. 17-21 years old” Her kids never were victimized “I always keep them with me. I 
could always tell when somethin’ bad was going to happen.” 

Other families also described their frequent encounters with violence. A Hispanic woman 
named Maria Diaz told us, “In this entryway, a woman was raped. . People have been robbed, beaten, 
and stabbed right here.” At another interview, both the mother, Bianca Rodriquez, and one of her 
teenage sons were present. Her son described how the front door of their building was always 
propped open. “This was a problem because people would come in and sit on the steps, be in the 
way, smoke cigarettes, and whatever. On the rooftops there were empty crack vials everywhere. It 
was pretty violent. Gun shots, fights every day. I saw someone die over there. Some guy was shot in 
the neck.” Ms. Rodriquez expressed concern that something would happen to her children on their 
way home from school or from work. 

The random nature of these violent acts greatly distressed the mothers living in these areas, 
because they never knew when a fight would break out or when gunfire would erupt and endanger their 
children. Brenda Hernandez described her neighborhood as very loud, full of youngsters hanging out, 
listening to loud music, and drinking in public. She felt there was a lack of respect among these youth; 
they would not care who was around when they spoke foul language. There were also gangs that 
would fight in the park near her home. In Spanish, she said, “There were gunshots all the time. My 
kids saw a friend get shot in the leg, I was always worried for my children. Worried that they may be 
shot like that child was. Or the somebody would do something to them.” Making the sign of the cross, 
she said, “Thank God nothing happened to my children.” 

Omnipresent violence was associated with a deep-seated fear among families. After telling us 
about a friend of her daughter who had been beaten up, a Hispanic woman, Amparo Quinonez went on 
to tell us in Spanish about her family’s experience. 

No one in our family had a problem like this, but such events don’t give one much confidence in 
the place. At midnight you would hear loud music at full volume. You would hear people 
screaming and fighting - people who had drunk too much. On weekends in my building, the 
husband on the first floor drank a lot, and the wife would lock the door to keep him out. He 
would shout, ‘Open the door! I’m going to ...’ Nothing happened to us. We just saw things. 
But it made me scared. 

She didn’t really communicate with anyone in her building, other than saying hello and goodbye. 

4.2. Social isolation and intensive monitoring of children resulting from fear 

This atmosphere of fear appears to have led many mothers to avoid potential dangers by 
socially isolating themselves, as well as restricting the activity of their children. Rosa Lopez is a 
Hispanic woman who had lived in the projects for over twenty years. She didn’t have any close friends 
in the projects herself; she told us that she doesn’t like having close friends that she would see all the 
time. She knew her kids’ friends. “Where there is evil, boys will be involved,” she said One or two 
would come over occasionally, but not too often because she didn’t want them to. In Spanish, we 
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were told that her kids would often see drug dealers, syringes, and broken pieces of crack vials. “I 
would clean up my space, and then all the drug users would come and leave all their trash.” She would 
pick up syringes so that her kids wouldn’t play with them. “I would clean the place so that my child 
wouldn’t get sick. When they were very young, I would not let them play outside at all. We knew not 
to touch that stuff.” If they did venture outside, she and the mothers of other small children would sit 
outside and watch their kids while they played 

The fear and mistrust induced by these surroundings motivated mothers to ensure that their 
children were under a watchful eye at all times. Diane Gonzalez had lived in various housing projects 
with her young children during the past seven years. She told us that neither she nor anyone in her 
family was never threatened or attacked Once, she did give her keys to an elderly neighbor to watch 
her apartment when she went on a vacation, and came back to find that 

her microwave and her son’s video games had been “borrowed,” and only the microwave was returned 
when she asked about them. She believes that someone else actually took the video games, and not 
the old woman herself, but she said, “You can’t trust nobody there.” Ms. Gonzalez described a typical 
day for us, in which she would get her nine year old son ready for school and wait for him at the bus 
stop on the comer. Then she would take her daughter to stay with her son’s grandmother in one part 
of town, before taking a train and a bus to GED class half an hour away. Her son would get home 
around 2pm. He spent from 2-7pm each day with a 55 year old male nurse’s aide (whom Ms. 
Gonzalez had found through the local hospital) to be a “father figure” in her son’s life, since he was 
always getting into fights with kids in the neighborhood 

We came to realize during our interviews that these mothers were more than simply concerned 
for their children. They had organized their entire lives around protecting their sons and daughters from 
the genuine dangers of ghetto life. These children had witnessed gunshots in their park, drive-by 
shootings, bloodstained bodies, domestic violence, frequent fights, and play areas littered with broken 
drug paraphernalia. In response, their mothers tended to isolate themselves, communicating with few 
others, and developing feelings of mistrust. These mothers became intensely focused on their children - 
- always taking them along on errands, waiting with them at the bus stop, and keeping them inside or 
watching them play from a window or a seat on the stoop. 

We believe this organizing principle has ramifications for these families that extend well beyond 
physical safety. Younger children in particular were seldom allowed outside of the apartment, and never 
beyond the mother’s watchful gaze. Mistrust of others extended to children’s playmates, who were 
typically not invited to come over to the apartment and play. The enormous amount of energy 
channeled into monitoring the activities of children also leaves scant opportunity for personal 
development of the mothers themselves. Watching the children always takes precedence over 
attending English as a Second Language classes, GED instruction, job training, or job search. For 
many women with little education and work experience to access these types of outside and 
professionally enhancing activities, such activities must not only be close enough so that mothers can 
reach them efficiently using public transportation, but they must also be scheduled during hours while 
children are in school. If there are young children in the household too young to attend school, 
however, then there is no time left at all for the personal development of low-income mothers. 

Why doesn’t someone else watch the kids? In addition to financial constraints, we found that 
most mothers have a profound distrust of others who might provide child care, including their own 
sisters, in many cases; outside of leaving youngsters with a grandmother or perhaps with an aunt, 
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mothers do not feel that their children will be adequately looked after by others. These are, of course, 
generalizations and there are likely to be many individual exceptions. Nonetheless, we believe they 
accurately characterize the situations facing many MTO families. 

4.3. Qualitative impacts of moving out of public housing 

To illustrate the impact on a mother and her children of living in the ghetto and then getting the 
chance to move out, we relate the full details described to us by Shelly Brown. Ms. Brown is a middle- 
aged black woman who had lived in public housing for twenty-five years prior to enrolling in MTO in 
1994. She said that she had often thought about moving, but didn’t know how she could afford it since 
she doesn’t make much money and she has children. Her two oldest children now live on their own, 
but her two teenage daughters live with her. The children’s father is deceased, so the family receives 
some Supplemental Security Income, which Ms. Brown augments by working part-time. ■ 

She said she wanted to move because there was so much crime. “I would come from work, 
and find police wagons filling up my street. It got so bad that I was telling myself that 1994 would be 
my last summer. That was the worst summer that I had experienced in 25 years,” she said “The 
shooting, it was ridiculous. I had to see my kids yelling and screaming, hiding under cars, and trying to 
get into our house. I come home from church and had bullets flying through my hallway window.” She 
said it wasn’t the drugs that she was afraid of in her neighborhood It was the shooting. Drug dealers 
didn’t approach her or her kids. 

Those people know who I am. I preach ‘Thy kingdom come and thy will be done.’ That’s the 
kind of woman I am. I will preach the word to them. I don’t care who you are. So they knew 
where I was coming from, and they knew where my kids were cornin’ from. And the same 
with some of my friends there also. So with them, it was more like, ‘Hi, Ms. So-and-so.’ So 
they know who my kids are. It’s not really the kids in the neighborhood, but the people driving 
through. You don’t know where they hang at. You know, they do their drugs on the comer, 
next to the park. You gotta pass by them and they say, ‘Hey, you want some.’ They was bold 
day and night. They would do their stuff inside, or sit outside and smoke their reef ... 

And like I said, the main shooting and stuff was coming in from outside of the neighborhood 
We would be sitting outside and see them drive by and shoot at each other. My kids had to 
duck underneath cars. One Sunday I happened to leave my kids home. I came back and the 
cops was everywhere. I couldn’t jump the van fast enough to see if my kids were OK. They 
had my car taped out and everything. They had a shootout next door. What happened was, 
the people whose car was next to mine was all shot up. The bullets didn’t hit my car, but they 
had to tape mine down because it was in the that area I said to my kids, ‘You’re not staying 
home by yourselves no more. That’s it.’ ... 

You wouldn’t want to raise your kids in that. Being around seeing that. Kids pick up in 
different kinds of ways. If I were the type of mother that let my kids go-go-go and they could 
have visited anybody’s house, then you never know what could have happened ... I’m the type 
of mother who doesn’t let her kids go loose. I’m very self-conscious about my kids, so I sat 
with them or I sat at the window and watched them. If I’m gonna go someplace, they’re gonna 
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go with me. My kids are not used to violence. They’re not used to fussing and fighting. It gets 
them upset. So they’d rather not go outside. Or if we were outside and they saw a 
complication, they’d come over and sit with me. 



In addition to the high levels of exposure to violence in front of her home and the deep sense of 
fear and entrapment associated with it, Ms. Brown’s children did not have a safe place to play in the 
neighborhood at large: In the projects, for instance, the park in which they played was built on cement. 
“The place was not safe for the children to play. They had swings on concrete. Everything was on 
concrete. And that’s where most of the accidents happened” A couple of times her daughter fell off 
the swing and hit her head -- once she was hurt seriously enough to be taken to the emergency room at 
the hospital. Eventually, they had to stop playing in the park because shooting began to take place 
there as well. “In the last five or six years, it has just gone down. People were coming from other 
areas.” She said that gangs from two nearby areas weren’t getting along, so there was a war zone. 

So that’s why all the war’s going back and forth. Boom-Boom-Boom. That lady got killed 
one day, driving her car. There was crossfire. She got blown away. When you walk in there, 
you’ve got to really pray. 

What scared my kids was the drugs and the shooting. They were never the type of kids that 
were on the loose, because from Day One since they were bom, they were headed to church. 
They really never had a chance to get out into that world and see what it was like, so when it 
started coming around them, that’s when the fear came around They kept saying, ‘Mama 
we’re gonna move. Mama we’re gonna move. We’re gonna move out of here.’ And I’d say, 
‘Mark my words, this is gonna be my last year.’ 



Shortly thereafter, Ms. Brown was offered a subsidy through the MTO program to help pay the 
rent if she moved her family out to a private market apartment. With the help of her MTO counselor, 
she found an apartment in a demographically older and more racially mixed part of Boston. But when 
asked where she would have moved if she hadn’t enrolled in MTO, she said that she’d still be living the 
projects. “I’m not gonna lie to you. It takes money to save up. I’d have been still there.” After 
enrolling in MTO, however, “the doors opened on my behalf.” 

In describing her new neighborhood Ms. Brown said “It’s so beautiful. So nice. The neighbors 
are very friendly. ... I like the peace and quiet,” she says. “I have peace of mind I’m closer to the 
stores, and the transportation, too.” Comparing the old and new neighborhoods, she said that her kids 
don’t have as many kids to play with, but they have peace of mind and they love the area. “Here, we 
go outside and the kids ride their bikes.” She says that the new landlord was very nice, and knew that 
there weren’t a lot of kids to play with, so she put up a basketball hoop in the backyard They know 
many other children from school and from church, but Ms. Brown still prefers to keep home life 
separate from school and church -- so her daughters rarely have friends come over to play. 

The kids never get into fights at school. She has a time for her kids to leave the house, and a ' 
time for them to be back, so they don’t have time to get into trouble on the way to and from school. 
“They know I’m gonna be there, or if I’m not there then they’re gonna know where I am so they can 
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call me.” Ms. Brown is very involved in her children’s schools. “You see, I take my kids to school 
every day. Their teachers, they know me.” 

She feels that the teachers in the new schools are a bit more attentive to the individual needs of 
each child She also says that she feels more comfortable letting her children get involved in school 
activities, because they are further out and there is less crime. The school is also “a good mixture, with 
different races.” In the project, everyone was the same race. Ms. Brown prefers a mixed racial 
environment for her children, like the one in which grew up elsewhere in Boston - where she had more 
white friends than black friends. She says that her kids don’t see their friends from the old 
neighborhood “When we left, we left everything behind.” In the old neighborhood, there were so 
many sirens and police at night, “it was like sitting and watching the movies. It’s sad to say that, but it’s 
true. Now I sit here and I don’t see nothing walk past by here after seven o’clock. ... But there’s no 
runnin’ and no yellin’ here. I have no problem walking out here at nighttime.” When asked what she 
likes the most about the new neighborhood, she said, “What more could I ask for? My kids, they’re 
happy. That’s the most important thing.” 

When Ms. Brown was living in the projects, her daughters were terrified of the gunfire. Her 
response was to make sure that she always was watching her kids, and she took them with her 
everywhere. They desperately wanted to move out. Since her family has moved, she clearly feels that 
they have all achieved some “peace of mind” Our interpretation is that their fear dissipated quickly, 
which has slowly begun to manifest itself in behavior changes. 

Regarding employment, for instance, Ms. Brown works .part-time, so that she can be at home 
when her children come home from school. She has worked in the schools in her old neighborhood for 
the past seven years, starting out as a volunteer when her youngest child entered Kindergarten (“so I 
could keep an eye on them in school, too”), and then applying when a paid position opened up. “I’m 
very particular about them staying home by themselves, and about babysitters. When my youngest one 
gets into the ninth grade, I’ll feel more comfortable getting a full time job.” Recall that in the old 
neighborhood’s atmosphere of sirens and flying bullets, Ms. Brown had vowed that her kids would not 
be home alone - including her older daughter, who was in eighth grade at the time - so considering full- 
time work appears to represent an incremental change. 

She also anticipates that her daughters will be granted more and more independence. As a first 
step, she now waits after school for her daughter on the next block, rather than in the schoolyard. Of 
the youngest one (who has just turned thirteen) she says, “I’m not gonna let her come home and let 
herself into the house. I don’t care where I live at, that’s just me. My older girl, she’s in the tenth 
grade. I’ll go out shopping knowing that she’s here. My baby, I won’t do that with her. She’s got 
another year to go.” Ms. Brown remains reluctant to allow outsiders into her home, but has allowed 
her daughters to become more involved in after school activities like basketball, track, dance, 
cheerleading, and Junior ROTC than she would have in her former neighborhood 

Other families have also related to us their impressions of how their new neighborhoods differ 
from the projects. Ms. Rodriquez’s son told us that he has seen minor things after moving, like people 
smoking pot, but there aren’t crackheads like there were in the projects. He says that in his new 
neighborhood everyone carries weapons too, but in the projects people would pull them for any 
reason. “Here, I see fistfights, and no one pulls their weapons. Over there, people pull out their guns.” 
Ms. Garcia told us, “I was always a little anxious when I walked in my old neighborhood, because you 
never knew what was going to happen to you. Now, in my new neighborhood, I don’t worry at all.” 
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Ms. Jones has since moved through MTO to an apartment in the suburbs, and seldom goes 
back to the projects. She said, as for “visiting my friends - they come down and visit me. Because it 
would still be the same. I still might get shot by just coming to visit, you know. I remember when my 
sister used to come and visit my mother. We used to run to get in the car to leave out the place.” 

When she has returned to her old neighborhood with her four year old daughter, Ms. Jones says, “Even 
now, we can’t drive up the street. My baby, she so scared that she start cryin\ ‘No-no-no.’ She 
don’t even want to go near there. It’s amazing how little kids remember that stuff,” especially since she 
was not yet two years old at the time. She says that she is glad she had the opportunity to move. 

As long as the kids is safe, that what my main concern was.. .They can’t grow up normally in an 
atmosphere of fear. They can’t play games and stuff. So I had to do it. And that was the best 
chance when they said we had to move in the suburbs. Living in the same area, that’s not 
good Even the elderly people, they living in fear, captive in their own homes. My mother lives 
like that. It’s terrible. ... In the ‘hood -- my kids, they had friends. But I wouldn’t let them 
go out, because I was afraid. Bullets don’t got no name. 

When living in the projects, MTO families seem to feel that they are not the targets of crime, but 
the witnesses. Our fieldwork with residents of Boston housing projects bears out the national statistics 
on crime, which tell us that most incidents are perpetrated by young men upon young men. However, 
these families fear being caught up in the crossfire. Fear has led mothers to constantly monitor their 
children’s activities, leaving little time for personal development. Children are often kept indoors, and 
their social activity is limited and always under a watchful eye. Each of the families we met that have 
moved seem much more at ease in their new neighborhoods. Housing programs such as MTO that 
help families move out of housing projects into areas of less concentrated poverty appear to be quite 
successful in reducing this apprehension, and hold promise for releasing families from the captivity of the 
defensive behavior patterns they have adopted 

5. Quantitative Evidence 

The qualitative evidence described in the previous section led us to focus our quantitative data 
collection on measuring the impacts of MTO on safety and health. It also led us to develop an overall 
conceptual framework and hypotheses about the mechanisms through which MTO moves would lead 
to changes in adult and child outcomes. In this section, we begin by summarizing our results that have 
been published elsewhere on the impacts of MTO on safety and health. Then we present new 
quantitative results from questions in our survey that were designed to explore a specific hypothesis 
about the mechanisms through which MTO moves might affect outcomes. Based on our fieldwork, we 
hypothesized that offers of housing vouchers leading to residence in safer neighborhoods would reduce 
the level of parental monitoring of their children. Further, we speculated that this reduced monitoring 
might lead to more freedom for adults to pursue activities that could lead to greater economic self- 
sufficiency. 

5.1 Summary of results on safety and health. 

Since safety was such an important factor for the public housing residents in our qualitative 
interviews, one of the first tasks of our survey research was to quantify the magnitude of changes 



induced by moves to new neighborhoods for our entire sample. We found very significant declines in 
measures such as the frequency of gunfire and presence of drug dealers among both groups receiving 
housing vouchers. Based on our qualitative research combined with our reading of prior studies, 
improvements in safety were also hypothesized to lead directly to fewer victimization incidents involving 
children, to fewer injuries (say, from broken glass or needles), to decreased asthma from reduced 
stress (Wright 1998), to fewer behavior problems among children brought on by exposure to violence 
(Groves 1993), and to improved adult mental health from a reduction in anxiety about safety. These 
hypotheses about the positive impact on lower poverty neighborhoods on various child outcomes were 
tested using our survey data. 

Some of the key results on health and safety outcomes from Katz, Kling and Liebman (2001) 
are summarized in Table 2, where we display the Control group mean in column 1, the regression- 
adjusted difference between the Experimental and Control groups in column 2, and the regression- 
adjusted difference between the Section 8 Comparison and Control groups in column 3. We found that 
families offered housing vouchers through the MTO program had: significant improvements in 
neighborhood safety; fewer injuries and asthma attacks (mainly in the Experimental group); reductions 
in child behavior problems, particularly for boys; and better adult mental health. In addition, we found 
marginally significant evidence of increased social trust in the Experimental group (p-value .11)- 
consistent with some of our qualitative observations - that may be related to such outcomes as child 
behavior problems and adult mental health. 

By focusing special attention in our survey on outcomes such as safety and health that the 
families in our qualitative interviews indicated were important to them, we accurately predicted many 
areas of inquiry where there were interesting effects of moves out of high poverty neighborhoods. 
Moreover, the systematic data collection in our survey gave us a Hiller understanding of these issues 
than we had obtained from our small number of qualitative interviews. Within our survey research itself, 
we also included open-ended questions to obtain contextual details about victimization incidents and 
injuries. These open-ended responses allowed us to later develop a coding system that fit the 
respondents experiences, instead of pre-specifying closed-end response categories. 

5.2 Quantitative assessment of hypotheses on parental monitoring 

To assess the extent to which safety concerns were influencing parental monitoring behavior, 
we asked several direct questions in our survey: 



When <CHILD> is outdoors on a weekday afternoon, do you need to closely monitor (his/her) 
activities - for example, by sitting at the window? 

On a typical weekday, did there need to be someone keeping a constant eye on <CHILD> 
after school because of safety concerns? 

[if yes]: Were, your other activities, such as work, job search, or education, restricted because 
you needed to constantly be watching over <CHILD> after school? 
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In Table 3, we present results on some of these parental monitoring measures for children ages 
6-15. About 57% of household heads reported that they closely monitor outdoor activities. The sign 
of the difference was negative for the Experimental group and positive for the Section 8 Comparison 
group, but both differences were statistically insignificant Only 31% of household heads in the control 
group said that they need to keep a constant eye on their child after school because of safety concerns. 
The level of this parental monitoring was roughly 25 percent lower in the Experimental group and 15 
percent lower in Section 8 Comparison group. However, the difference in the overall mean between 
the Experimental and Control groups was only marginally statistically significant, with a p-value of .106, 
and the difference for the Section 8 Comparison group was statistically insignificant. To examine 
changes in the more problematic situations, we also analyzed the outcome where household heads 
indicated that they need to both “closely monitor” and “keep a constant eye on” the child This was 
true of 26 percent of the Control group. The decline in this condition for both groups receiving housing 
vouchers through MTO was about 8-9 percentage points, with p-values on the differences of .059 in 
the Experimental group and .101 in the Section*8 Comparison group. If the offer of housing vouchers 
affected only those who used the vouchers to move to new locations, then the magnitude of these 
differences is 2.1 times larger for the Experimental group and 1.6 times larger for the Section 8 
Comparison group, as described above in section 3. Thus, there is some tentative evidence that moves 
to safer neighborhoods may have reduced the need for parents to closely monitor their children, but our 
statistical power to detect effects of even quite large magnitude is limited given the size of samples used 
in this analysis. 

The decline in parental monitoring intensity among the groups receiving housing vouchers, 
however, did not translate into detectable changes in perceptions that the household head’s own 
activities were restricted. The overall control mean for activity restriction was 15 percent in the Control 
group. The percentages were lower among both groups receiving housing vouchers, but the differences 
were statistically insignificant. In other work, we find that no significant effects of either MTO treatment 
on the employment rates, education, or job training of household heads (Katz, Kling, and Liebman 
2001 ). 

One reason why increased safety might not alleviate restrictions on household head activities 
induced by parental monitoring may be that families moving to new neighborhoods using housing 
vouchers had more difficulty finding child care. We find, for example, that after school (and after any 
school-related activities) on a typical weekday 75 percent of children ages 6 to 1 5 in the Control group 
go home as opposed to some other place. Children are 7 to 8 percentage points more likely to be 
reported to come home in the Experimental group (p-value .099) and in the Section 8 Comparison 
group (p-value . 1 97). We do note, however, that similar data collected at the Los Angeles site of the 
MTO demonstration does not indicate any significant differences between groups in the location 
children go after school (Hanratty, McLanahan, and Pettit, 1998). 

We investigated the arrangements for after-school supervision of children ages 6-15. In 
general, we hypothesized that younger children would be more likely to be supervised by an adult after 
school, so we report results separately in Table 4 for children ages 6-9 and 10-15. 10 Note that the 



10 Note that we also performed separate analyses by age group for the parental monitoring outcomes in 
Table 3. While younger children did indeed have higher reported monitoring levels, the effects of receiving housing 
vouchers were not significantly different between the younger and older age groups. Differences between boys and 
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